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LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


The last number of the Annual Report of 
the Trustees of the Perkins Institution and 
Asylum for the Blind, contains some further 
interesting intelligence respecting this little 
girl, who is deaf, dumb, and blind. She is 
also deprived of the sense of smell, and enjoys 
taste but imperfectly—the touch, alone, being 
the medium of communication between her 
and the outer world. The following account 
of the progress of this little girl in intellectual 
knowledge, is furnished by the report: 

‘«‘ There is one whose situation is so peculiar, 
and whose case is so interesting in a philoso- 
phical point of view, that we cannot forbear 
making particular mention of it; we allude to 
Laura Bridgman, the deaf, dumb, and blind 
girl, mentioned in the two last reports. 

‘‘ The intellectual improvement of this inter- 
esting being, and the progress she has made 
in expressing her ideas, is truly gratifying. 





conveyed information of her being well, and 


of her coming home in ten weeks. It was, 
indeed, only the skeleton of a letter ; but still 
it expressed in legible characters, a vague out- 
line of the ideas which were passing in her 
mind. She was very impatient to have the 
man carry this letter—for she supposed that 
the utmost limit of the Post Office Wissen 
was to employ a man to run backward and 
forward between our institution and the differ- 
ent towns where the pupils live, to fetch and 
carry letters. We subjoin to this report an 
exact fac simile of Laura’s writing—observ- 
ing that she was not prompted to the matter, 
and that her hand was not held in the execu- 
tion. ‘The matter is quite original, and the 
chirography is entirely her own. 

‘“*She has improved very much in personal 
appearance, as well as in intellect—her coun- 
tenance beams with intelligence—she is always 
active at study, work, or play—she never 
repines, and most of the time is gay and 
frolicksome. 

‘She is now very expert with her needle ; 
she knits very easily, and can make twine 
bags and various fancy articles very prettily. 
She is very docile—has a quick sense of pro- 
priety—dresses herself with great neatness, 
and is always correct in her deportment. In 
short, it would be difficult to find a child in 
the possession of all her senses, and the en- 
joyment of advantages that wealth and parental 


|love can bestow, who is more contented and 


‘She uses the manual alphabet of the deaf cheerful, or to whom existence seems a greater 
mutes with great facility and great rapidity, | blessing than it does to this bereaved creature, 
she has increased her vocabulary so as to| for whom the sun has no light, the air no 


comprehend the names of all common objects ; 
she uses adjectives expressive of positive 
qualities, such as hard, soft, sweet, sour, &c. 
verbs expressive of action—as give, take, ride, 
run, &c. in the present, past and future tense; 
she connects adjectives with nouns to express 
their qualities ; she introduces verbs into sen- 
tences, and connects them by conjunctions: 
for instance, a gentleman having given her an 
apple, she said, man, give Laura sweet apple. 

‘She can count to high numbers ; she can 
add and subtract small numbers. 

‘But the most gratifying acquirement which 
she has made, and the one which has given 
her the most delight, is the power of writing 
a legible hand, and expressing her thoughts 
upon paper. She writes with.a pencil in a 

ved line, and makes her letters clear and 
distinet. 

‘* She was sadly puzzled at first to know the 
meaning of the process to which she was sub- 
jected, but when the idea dawned upon her 
mind, that by means of it she could convey 
intelligence to her mother, her delight was 
unbounded. She applied herself with great 
diligence, and in a few months actually wrote 
a legible letter to her mother; in which she 


sound, and the flowers no colour or smell.” 
In the appendix, a more elaborate descrip- 


tion is given of the case and acquirements of 


this little girl—thus shut out in a great degree 
from communication with her fellow beings. 
It must be gratifying to those who are inter- 
ested in the study of the operations of the 
human mind, to know that careful observations 


continue to be made, with a view of ascertain- | —the docility with which she imita 


ing the order of developements, and the pecu- 
liar character of her intellectual faculties. ‘The 
following extracts from the appendix will be 
found interesting : 

‘Having mastered the manual alphabet of 
the deaf mutes, and learned to spell readily the 
names of every thing within her reach, she 
was then-taught words expressive of positive 
qualities, as hardness, softness ; and she readily 
learned to express the quality, by connecting 
the adjective hard or soft with the substantive ; 
though she generally followed what one would 
suppose to be the natural order in the succes- 
sion of ideas, placing the substantive first. 

‘No definite course of instruction can be 
marked out ; for her inquisitiveness is so great, 
that she is very much disconcerted if any ques- 
tion which occurs to her is deferred until the 


lesson; and often she leads her teacher far 
away from the objects he commenced with. 

‘‘ For instance, picking up a nail in one of 
her lessons, she instantly asked its name—and 
it being spelled, she was dissatisfied, and 
thought the teacher had made a mistake; for 
she knew n ail stood for her finger nail—and 
she was very anxious to go to head quarters, 
to be sure the teacher was right. 

‘She often asks questions which unfortu- 
nately cannot be satisfactorily answered to her ; 
for it is painful to excite such a vivid curiosity 
as now exists in her mind, and then baulk it. 
For instance, she once asked with much eager- 
ness, why one arrangement of letters was not 
as good as another, to express the name of a 
thing; as why fac should not express the 
idea of the animal as well asc at. ‘This she 
expressed partly by signs, and partly by words, 
but her meaning was perfectly clear; she was 
puzzled, and wished an explanation. 

*« In her eagerness to advance her knowledge 
of words, and to communicate her ideas, she 
coined words, and is always guided by analogy. 
Sometimes her process of word making is 
very interesting ; for instance, after some time 
spent in giving her an idea of the abstract 

meaning of alone, she seemed to obtain it, and 


lesson is over. It is deemed best to gratify 
er, if her inquiry has any bearing on the 


understanding that being by one’s se/f was to 
be alone, or al-one ; she was told to go to her 
chamber, or to school, or elsewhere, and re- 
turn alone ;—she did so, but soon after, wish- 
ing to go with one of the little girls, she strove 
to express her meaning thus. Laura go al-two. 

‘* Having acquired the use of substantives, 

adjectives, verbs, prepositions, and conjunc- 
tions, it was deemed time to make the experi- 
‘ment of trying to teach her to write, and to 
|show her that she might communicate her 
| ideas to persons not in contact with her. 

‘‘ Tt was amusing to witness the mute amaze- 

ment with which she submitted to the process 
every 
motion, and the perseverance with which she 
moved her pencil over and over again in the 
same track, until. she could form the letter. 
But when at last the idea dawned upon her, 
that by this mysterious process she could make 
other people understand what she thought, 
her joy was boundless. 

‘* Never did a child apply more eagerly and 
joyfully to any task than she did to this, and 
in a few months she could make every letter 
distinctly, and separate words from each other. 

‘“‘ The following anecdote will give an idea 
of her fondness for teazing, or innocent fun, 
or mischief.—Her teacher, looking one day 
unobserved into the girls’ play-room, saw three 
blind girls playing with a rocking-horse. 
Laura was on the crupper, another in the sad- 
dle, and a third clinging on the neck, and they 
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were all in high glee, swinging backward and 
forward as far as the rockers would roll. 
There was a peculiarly arch look in Laura’s 
countenance—the natural language of sly fun. 
She seemed prepared to give a spring, and 
suddenly when her end was lowest, and the 
others were perched high in the air, she sidled 
quickly off on to the floor, and down went the 
other end so swiftly as to throw the girls off 
the horse. 

“This Laura evidently expected, for she 
stood a moment convulsed with laughter, then 
ran eagerly forward with outstretched hands 
to find the girls, almost screaming with joy. 
As soon, however, as she got hold of one of 
them, she perceived that she was hurt, and in- 
stantly her countenance changed, she seemed 
shocked and grieved, and after caressing and 
comforting her playmate, she found the other, 
and seemed to apologise by spelling the word 
wrong, and caressing her. 

‘* When she can puzzle her teacher she is 
pleased, and often purposely spells a word 
wrong, with a playful look; and if she can 
eatch her teacher in a mistake, she bursts into 
an ecstacy of laughter. 

* When her teacher had been at work, giv- 
ing her an idea of the words carpenter, chair- 
maker, painter, &c. in a generic sense, and 
told her that blacksmith made nails, she in- 
stantly held up her fingers, and asked if black- 
smith made them, though she knew well he 
did not. 

‘* With little girls of her own age she is full 
of frolic and fun, and no one enjoys a game at 
romps more than Laura. 

** She has the same fondness for a dress, for 
ribbons, and for finery, as any other girls of 
her age, and as a proof that it arises from the 
same amiable desire of pleasing others, it may 
be remarked that whenever she has a new 
bonnet, or any new article of dress, she is par- 
ticularly desirous to go to meeting, or to go 
out with it. If people do not notice it, she 
directs their attention by placing their hand 
upon it. 

‘* Generally she indicates her preference for 
such visitors as are the best dressed. 

** She seems to have a perception of charac- 
ter, and to have no esteem for those who have 
little intellect. ‘The following anecdote is sig- 
nificant of her perception of character, and 
shows that from her friends she requires some- 
thing more than good-natured indulgence: 

“A new scholar entered school—a little 
girl about Laura’s age. She was very help- 
less, and laura took great pride and great pains 
in showing her the way about the house, as- 
sisting her to dress and undress, and doing for 
her many things which she could not do 
herself. 

‘“‘In a few weeks it began to be apparent, 
even to Laura, that the child was not only 
helpless, but naturally very stupid, being 
almost an idiot. ‘Then Laura gave her up in 
despair, and avoided her, and has ever since 
had an aversion to being with her, passing her 
by as if in contempt. By a natural association 
of ideas, she attributes to this child all those 
countless deeds which Mr. Nobody does in 
every house—if a chair is broken, or any thing 
is misplaced, and no one knows who did it, 
Laura attributes it at once to this child. 
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‘It has been observed before that she is 
familiar with the processes of addition and 
subtraction in small numbers. Subtracting 
one number from another puzzled her for a 
time, but by help of objects she accomplished 
it. She can count and conceive objects to 
about one hundred in number—to express an | 
indefinitely great number, or more than she 
can count, says, hundred. If she thought a 
friend was to be absent many years, she would 
say—will come hundred Sundays—meaning 
weeks. She is pretty accurate in measuring 
time, and seems to have an intuitive tendency 
to do it. Unaided by the changes of night 
and day, by the light, or the sound of any 
timepiece, she nevertheless divides time 
accurately. 

‘“‘ With regard to the sense of touch it is very 
acute—even for a blind person. It is shown 
remarkably in the readiness with which she 
distinguishes persons: there are forty inmates 
in the female wing, with all of whom of course 
Laura is acquainted ; whenever she is walk- 
ing through the passage ways, she perceives 
by the jar of the floor, or the agitation of the 
air, that some one is near her, and it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to pass her without being recog- 
nised. Her little arms are stretched out, and 
the instant she grasps a hand, a sleeve, or even 
part of the dress, she knows the person and 
lets them pass on with some sign of recogni- 
tion. 

** The innate desire for knowledge, and the 
instinctive efforts which the human faculties 
make to exercise their functions, is shown 
most remarkably in Laura. Her tiny fingers 
are to her eyes, and ears, and nose, and most 
deftly and incessantly does she keep them in 
motion: like the feelers of some insects which 
are continually agitated, and which touch 
every grain of sand in the path, so Laura’s 
arms and hands are continually in play ; and 
when she is walking with a person she not 
only recognises every thing she passes within 
touching distance, but by continually touching 
her companion’s hands she ascertains what he 
is doing. A person walking across the room 
while she had hold on his left arm, would 
find it hard to take a pencil out of his waist- 
coat pocket with his right hand, without her 
perceiving it. 

‘« Her judgment of distances and of relations 
of place is very accurate ; she will rise from 
her seat, go straight towards a door, put out 
her hand just at the right time, and grasp the 
handle with precision. 

“‘ When she runs against a door which is 
shut, but which she expected to find open, 
she does not fret, but rubs her head and laughs, 
as though she perceived the ludicrous position 
of a person flat against a door trying to walk 
through it. 

‘The constant and tireless exercise of her 
feelers gives her a very accurate knowledge of 
every thing about the house; so that if a new 
article, a bundle, bandbox, or even a new 
book, is laid any where in the apartments 
which she frequents, it would be but a short 
time before in her ceaseless rounds she would 
find it, and from something about it she would 
generally discover to whom it belonged. 

‘* She perceives the approach of persons by 


a 


and she can distinguish the step of those who 
tread hard, and jar the floor. 

** At table, if told to be still, she sits and 
conducts herself with propriety ; handles her 
cup, spoon, and fork, like other children; so 
that a stranger looking at her would take her 
for a very pretty child with a green ribbon 
over her eyes. 

‘* But when at liberty to do as she chooses, 
she is continually feeling of things, and ascer- 
taining their size, shape, density, and use— 
asking their names and their purposes, going 
on with insatiable curiosity, step by step, to- 
wards knowledge. 

‘**'T'hus doth her active mind, though all si- 
lent and darkling within, commune by means 
of her one sense with things external, and 
gratify its innate craving for knowledge by 
close and ceaseless attention. 

‘* Qualities and appearances, unappreciable 
or unheeded by others, are to her of great sig- 
nificance and value; and by means of these 
her knowledge of external nature and physical 
relations will in time become extensive.” 


For ** The Friend.” 
SKETCHES OF SUPERSTITIONS. 
‘Continued from page 202.) 

While the oracles continued to act the part 
of public and accredited prophets, there were 
various other means of looking into futurity, 
and procuring tokens of good or bad fortune. 
Of these, the most remarkable were certain 
signs, or marks in the intestines of victims, 
slain as sacrifices at the altars. ‘The mode of 
sacrificing is worthy of explanation. Bulls, 
goats, sheep, pigeons, cocks, and other crea- 
tures were immolated to the gods of the coun- 
try. Sometimes there was a hecatomb or sac- 
rifice of a hundred animals at a time, to ap- 
pease the manes or restless spirits of the de- 
ceased. A notion prevailed that the animals 
to be sacrificed would show signs of satisfac- 
tion on being brought to the altars, if the gods 
to whom they were offered felt pleased with 
the oblation. On bringing forward a bull or 
goat, the officiating priest drew a knife from 
the forehead to the tail, at which, if the victim 
struggled, it was rejected as not acceptable to 
the gods; but if it stood quietly at the altar, 
then they thought the gods were pleased with 
it; yeta bare non-resistance was not thought 
sufficient, unless it gave its assent, by a gra- 
cious nod ; to try if it would nod, they poured 
water or barley into its ear. We should ima- 
gine that these tests seldom failed in making 
the animal plunge with its head. Being sa- 
tisfied with the sign, the priest proceeded to 
pour wine, and sometimes fruits or frankin- 
cense, between the horns of the victim, and 
afterwards struck it down and bled it to death. 
Great dexterity was requisite in striking down 
and bleeding a victim; for if it did not fall at 
once upon the ground, or stamped or kicked, 
or struggled to be loose, or did not bleed freely, 
or seemed to die with pain, it was thought un- 
acceptable to the gods. 

The sacrifice being ended, the priest had 
his share, and another portion was given as a 
due to the magistrates; the remainder was 
usually carried home by the offering party for 


the undulations of the air striking her face ;| the sake of good luck and the preservation of 

















health. Sometimes portions were sent as pre-| goddess of that city. ‘The dove was thought; 


sents to absent friends; and sometimes they 
were exposed for sale at the public shambles. 
It was against partaking of the latter that the 
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to be lucky ; so also was the swan, especially 
to mariners, being an omen of fair weather. 
Ravens were believed to receive a power of 


primitive christian church warned the disci-|foretelling future events from Apollo. When 


ples. 


they appeared about an army it was a bad 


Besides the sacrifices, there were also other |omen ; if they came croaking upon the right 
offerings to the gods, either to pacify them | hand, it was a tolerably good omen: if on the 
when angry, or to obtain some benefit, or as | left, a very bad one ; the appearance and chat- 


an acknowledgment of past favour. 
consisted of crowns and garlands, garments, 
cups of gold, or any other thing that conduced 
to the ornament or the enriching of the tem- 
ples. When any person changed his em- 


ployment or way of life, it was customary to cially in matters of war, and their crowing was 


These | tering of magpies were unlucky omens. Pliny 


| affirms that the worst omens were given by 
ravens when they made a harsh sort of noise, 
rattling in their throats, as if they were choked. 
|Cocks were also accounted prophetical, espe- 


dedicate the instruments belonging to it as a|an auspicious omen: wherefore, ‘Themistocles, 


grateful commemoration of the divine favour 
and protection. ‘Thus, a fisherman dedicated 
his nets to the nymphs of the sea; shepherds 
hung up pipes to Pan, or some other of the 
country deities ; and a lady, decayed with age, 
dedicated her mirror to Venus. 


Divination by inspection of the intestines of| Romans were without number. 


the animals slain as sacrifices, was a busi- 
ness of a very grave kind, calling for the most 
earnest attention on the part of its professors. 
If there were any appearance of disease or in- 
jury, or any discoloration in the entrails, if the 
‘liver was dry, or if the heart palpitated, or was 
shrivelled, the sacrifice was unpropitious, and 
bad luck was to attend the proposed enter- 
prise ; if the gall was large and ready to burst 
there were to be bloody wars or fights. It 
was also a very unlucky omen when the fire 
applied to the victim did not ascend calmly 
and in a straight line, or when the smoke 
curled and spread abroad. ‘There was also a 
mode of divination by dreaming. Its profes- 
sors threw themselves at will into a trance, 
during which, it was pretended, they visited 
in spirit the celestial regions, whence they re- 
turned with supernatural knowledge. In 
Athens a professed dreamer was kept at the 
public expense. 

Divination by watching the cries and mo- 
tions of birds was a superstition of great anti- 
quity. It was observed that certain kinds of 
these animals disappeared in flights at particu- 
lar seasons, and again returned, in a manner 
equally mysterious and incomprehensible, to 
their wonted haunts. When they left the land 
toward the approach of winter, to seek warmer 
skies, they were believed to retire from our 
earthly sphere, and to visit the heavenly re- 
gions, there to enter into communication with 
the gods, and to receive from them a know- 
ledge of future events ; as birds could not dis- 
close their information by language, it was 
customary to watch their flight, and also to 
kill them, for the sake of omens. If an eagle 
wheeled in its flight, or flew upwards, or 
perched on the ground, or if a flock of smaller 
birds settled on a temple, or was seen flying 
in a particular manner or direction, something, 
either good or evil was betokened. There 
were also lucky and unlucky birds. Both 
Aristotle and Pliny, two great men of anti- 
quity, reckoned vultures to be very unlucky, 
because they were generally seen before any 

great slaughter. Owls were, for the most 
part, looked upon as unlucky birds, but at 
Athens were omens of victory and success, 
being sacred to Minerva, the peculiar tutelary 





after his victory over the Persians, instituted 
an annual feast, which was celebrated with 
exhibitions of fighting cocks. It was thought 
to be a token of a dreadful judgment, if a hen 
was heard to crow. 

The superstitious beliefs of the Greeks and 
Bees, ants, 
and various reptiles and beasts, were imagined 
to have the power of giving omens of good or 
bad fortune. It is related, that before Pom- 
pey's defeat, a swarm of bees settled upon the 
altar. ‘This was a dreadful omen. Yet bees 
were not unlucky in all circumstances. When 
Plato was an infant in the cradle, bees are said 
to have come and sat upon his lips, where- 
upon the augurs foretold that he should be 
famous for sweetness of language and delight- 
ful eloquence. ‘The death of Cimon, a Greek 
warrior, was reported to have been presaged 
by a swarm of ants, which, on the occasion of 
a sacrifice, crept in a cluster round his great 
toe. ‘Toads were accounted unlucky omens, 
and snakes were likewise ominous. ‘To meet 
a boar was reckoned very unlucky ; and when 
a hare appeared to an army in time of war, it 
signified defeat and running away. 

The phenomena of the atmosphere and 
planetary bodies were likewise a fertile source 
of superstitious delusions. Nicras, the Athe- 
nian general, being surrounded by his ene- 
mies, was struck with such consternation by 
an eclipse of the moon, that he commanded 
his soldiers to lay down their arms, and so 
with a numerous army tamely yielded himself 
up to slaughter. Lightning and thunder, if 
seen or heard on the right hand, were believed 
to be good omens, and if on the left, the re- 
verse. It was a common belief that danger 
from lightning might be averted by hissing or 
whistling to it. When a thunder-storm com- 
menced, ali Athens fell to whistling. At 
Rome, places struck by lightning were held 
sacred, and enclosed from ordinary use. Not 
a wind could blow, but it was attributed to 
Eolus ; not a meteor could appear in the sky, 
but was imagined to be ominous of approach- 
ing good or evil. When two meteors appear- 
ed together, they were fancied to be torches 
held out by Castor and Pollux to light the 
mariner to port, and to forebode good weather ; 
but if a third meteor happened to appear, it 
was declared to be Helena with a fiery dart 
chasing away Castor and Pollux. Among a 
people so superstitious as the Greeks and 
mans, it will readily be conceived that earth- 
quakes were ominous of signal national evils. 
Neptune, the subterranean deity, was believed 





































on these occasions to be so wrathful, that no- 
thing short of the most valuable offerings, 
thrown into the gap caused by the earthquake, 
would appease his anger. ‘I'hus, Midas, king 
of Phrygia, on one occasion cast valuable 
jewels, and also his own son, into such a 
chasm; and when a gulf opened in Rome 
from a similar cause, Curtius leaped into it on 
horseback, as a voluntary sacrifice to Neptune, 
who was supposed to be gratified with the 
offering, for the gulf immediately closed upon 
and swallowed its heroic victim. 

It will have been observed from the prece- 
ding sketches, that neither the Greeks nor 
Romans, two of the most refined nations of 
antiquity, had any just idea of the operations 
or works of nature, as arising from a train of 
immutable laws established and supported by 
an all-wise Providence, for the government of 
the universe. In this respect they stood ex- 
actly on a parallel with those uneducated per- 
sons of the present day who believe that the 
winds can be raised by incantation, and that 
bodily illness is an effect of the evil eye. The 
Greeks and Romans, however, excelled the 
ignorant of modern times, for they had formed 
a regular code of superstition, which was ap- 
plicable to every circumstance, event, or con- 
dition, either in nature or art. Never, perhaps, 
was there such a laboured and complex mass 
of superstition, never such a complete bewil- 
derment of the human faculties as that which 
latterly existed in Rome, and all to account 
for what could be explained by an appeal to 
the most simple laws of nature. 

In those days of mental hallucination, occu- 
pying many eenturies of the world’s history, 
the human being was handed over from deity 
to deity from the moment he came into life, 
and before he had seen the light, till he was at 
last cons:gned to the grave or the funeral pile. 
According to the improved and extended my- 
eaeay of the Romans, Deverra presided over 
his destiny before birth, Janus and Ops 
helped him into the world, whilst Egeria took 
care of the mother, Lucina watched over his 
cradle, Vegetanus had the charge of him 
when he cried, Rumina was his guardian when 
he sucked, Edura presided over his food, and 
Stelinus instructed him in walking. As he 
grew in stature, he came successively under 
the charge of gods and goddesses who watched 
over his youth and manhood. When he mar- 
ried, both he and his bride became the pecu- 
liar charge of five different deities: and when 
he died, his funeral was duly presided over by 
Libitina, the deity of burial ceremonies. Be- 
sides all this, every meal in the day, every 
kind of apparel, every transaction of business 
or amusement, every distinct part of the body 
had its tutelary deity, on whom the blame fell 
if any thing was amiss. ‘The enormity of the 
superstition is overpowering; yet all that we 
have related as respects the belief in ideal 
gods, oracles, dreamers, sacrifices, omens from 
birds and entrails of beasts, also omens from 
natural phenomena, formed scarcely a moiety 
of the superstitious delusions of this ancient 
people. 
heir belief in omens and divination of fu- 
ture events seems to have been absolutely 
boundless. Any perturbation of mind was 
supposed to be ominous of evil, but the evil 
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was greatly aggravated if a number of persons 
at the same time felt an unaccountable emotion 
of dread. When such was the case, the fears 
were ascribed to the wicked influence of the 
god Pan, and hence the common phrase panic, 
or panic fears. The dread of approaching evil 
was also felt if the left eyelid quivered, or the 
left ear rang; the quivering of the right eye- 
lid, or the ringing of the right ear, portended 
good. The latter is a superstition which has 
come down to our own day. Moles or other 
marks on the person meant something of im- 
portance, and were carefully noted. All kinds 
of internal pains or emotions were likewise 
the subject of superstitious dread, and a book 
was written to explain the precise extent of 
evil of which they were the premonitory warn- 
ings. No sudden involuntary motion in body 
or mind was so much the object of remark as 
sneezing. Both Greeks and Romans of the 
highest rank paid extraordinary attention to 
sneezing. A sneeze was accounted fortunate 
or unfortunate, according to the manner or 
period in which it occurred. When Xenophon 


was persuading his soldiers to encounter the} 


enemy, some one sneezed, and it was account- 
ed so dangerous an omen, that public prayers 
were appointed to expiate it. ‘To sneeze be- 
tween midnight and the following noon was 
lucky, but to sneeze between noon and mid- 
night was unlucky. Aristotle talks very gravely 
on the difference between sneezing during 
these two periods of the day. If, in undertaking 
any business two or four sneezes happened, it 
was a lucky omen, and gave encouragement to 
proceed; if more than four, the omen was nei- 
ther good nor bad; if one or three, it was un- 
lucky. If two persons were deliberating about 
any business, and both of them chanced to 
sneeze together, the omen was prosperous. 


(To be continued.) 
For ‘*' The Friend.” 
THOUGHTS ON THE TIMES. 


NO. IV. 


The sentiments which I have expressed 
may sound strange in the ears of the mere po- 
litical economist, the professor of a science 
which investigates the causes of the prosperi- 
4y, meaning thereby the wealth, of nations, 
without reference to its morals. But the 
Christian who applies himself to these inves- 
tigations can never lose sight of the great fact, 
which is so carefully shut out from the pre- 
vailing systems of philosophy, that, namely, 
of the fallen condition of our race, and the in- 
ability of the human niind itself, to do any 
good thing. Let us then, at the risk of being 
tedious, trace those laws of our nature which 
the Creator has ordained for the social improve- 
ment and physical well-being of the species, 
and the influence of the sense of duty in ren- 
dering them subservient to the higher inter- 
ests of religion and morality. It will be found 
that those desires, the unchecked predomi- 
nance of which is so fatal to virtue, are the 
very principle of life, of social improvement, 
and when maintained in their just subordina- 
tion to the higher authority of duty, exert an 
influence altogether unmixed with evil upon 
individuals and communities. 
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That it is the divine will that man should |in the habits of the community, and in the di 


labour for the support of his bodily frame, is | rection of its industry. 


This tendency is the 


clear, from the sentence pronounced upon our | very principle of life of the industrious arts ; 
first parents; from the circumstances with |for they could not survive without it, and it 
which the Creator has surrounded us, and from | has invigorated and sustained until they have 


the indissoluble connection which He has es- | filled the world with their wonders. 


If we 


tablished between labour and the attainment of |examine the manner in which the sense of 


most of the objects of desire. 


Christian duty operates, we shall see that it is 


The Christian law respecting this duty is | not hostile to this improvement. ‘The Chris- 
contained in the sermon upon the mount; and | tian, as well as other men, has his induce- 


the doctrine which is there inculcated is, that | 


if we resign ourselves to be the disciples of 
Christ, and seek first the kingdom of heaven, 
the necessary provision for the wants of the 
body will follow upon the performance of 
those duties. ‘The true interpretation of our 
Saviour’s language is, that the taking care of 
the body and the providing for its sustenance 
being essential duties of man, they will find 
their proper though subordinate place in the 
mind that seeks first the kingdom of heaven. 
They will thereby be preserved from engen- 
dering the sin of covetousness, and from occu- 
pying an undue portion of our time and 
thoughts. No rule can be more simple, and 
comprehensive, and practical, than that which 
is here laid down. If is a rule which adapts 
itself to the circumstances and social duties of 
every individual in all the various conditions 
of civilized life. If we seek first the kingdom 
of heaven, keep in view in all onr thoughts 
and actions the great ends of our existence, 
every other interest and pursuit will naturally 
assume their just level, and occupy no more 
than their proper space in our affections. 

We cannot doubt that it is lawful and com- 
mendable to explore the works of the Deity, 
and that our capacities for enjoyment were 
meant to be gratified. ‘There is nothing in the 
severest interpretation of the law of self-de- 
nial to forbid our sharing moderately of those 
fruits with which the bounty of Providence 
has surrounded us; to restrain us from em- 
ploying those processes in the preparation of 
our food, which not only render it more pala- 
table, but without which a large portion of the 
destined nutriment of man would be even un- 
wholesome ; nothing to condemn that atten- 
tion to the selection of raiment which regards 
the usefulness or healthiness or convenience 
of the fabric and its fashion; or to prevent us 
from seeking, amidst the lavish variety of na- 
ture, new and more wholesome and more 
agreeable materials for food and clothing. 

The first discovery that men make in enter- 
ing upon this pursuit after the means of suste- 
nance, is that of the advantages of the division 
of labour. At so early a period do men dis- 
tribute themselves into particular occupations, 
that it seems almost like the operation of a so- 
cial instinct. Not only does a far less amount 
of labour thereby produce the same results, 
but it accomplishes its purposes with more 
skill and sagacity. The continued application 
of human ingenuity to the means for accom- 
plishing a certain end, must necessarily create 
improvements therein. These improvements 
do not perish with the individual, but are 
thrown into the common stock of the commu- 
nity. There is, therefore, a necessary ten- 
dency to improvement in the shape and tex- 
ture, and materials, for example, of our clothing, 


ments to cultivate the arts of industry, for the 
time which he can gain from servile labour 
and the earnings of that labour beyond his rea- 
sonable wants, are due to the service of his 
Maker. He enters upon life,. like all other 
men, possessed of arts and knowledge accord- 
ing to the age and community in which he 
lives. J.uxury and abstinence, riches and po- 
verty, self-indulgence and self-denial, are 
terms in a great measure relative. What con- 
stitutes the luxury of the few in one age, be- 
comes the conveniences or the necessaries of 
life to the many in another. As communities 
advance in intelligence and civilization, new 
arts almost spontaneously arise, for new wants 
are felt which give a new direction to industry. 

He who seeks first the kingdom of heaven 
will maintain the desires and interests which 
are thus incessantly modified by a changing 
civilization, subordinate to his higher duties. 
But he is part of that community, he feels its 
wants and shares its attainments, and he is to 
be measured, and he must judge of his duties 

jand regulate his occupations, by the standard 
of his own time, and not by that of another. 
He is born likewise in a particular station, and 
is entrusted with gifts of mind as well as with 
advantages of condition by his Maker. 

The duties and the occupations of each one 
of us vary with the lot in which Providence 
has placed us, and no wise moralist will esti- 
mate by the same inventory of things forbid- 
den and things allowable, the virtues and the 
duties of widely different circumstances in the 
social condition. ‘The Christian, therefore, in 
giving the necessary attention to the provision 
for his bodily wants, cannot but be influenced 
by the circumstances to which he is born, by 
the competition of industry in his particular 
avocation, and by the incentives to improve- 
ment which are thus carrying forward the arts 
of life to perfection. 

The desire of accumulating wealth on the 
one hand, and that for new pleasures on the 
other, are the two great powers which give to 
the mechanism of the industrious arts, its in- 
tense and unceasing energy. Uncontrolled 
by the spirit of religion, they extend the do- 
minion and increase the power of the passions, 
until, being mainly directed to the gratification 
of sensual indulgence, they place sin and pride 
and sensuality, in the seat of truth and virtue 
and conscience, as the governors of the world. 
The power which is thus imparted to the 
spirit of improvement in the arts, becomes at 
length a diseased and vicious power, perverted 
from the true ends of industry, hostile to the 
true interests of man. Those energies of the 
human mind which are thus absorbed by the 
arts that minister to the evil and sensual pas- 
sions; the industry, for example, that is ex- 
pended in perfecting the arts of war and de- 


which is continually bringing about changes | struction, or the attractions of vain amuse- 
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ments, are due to the intellectual and moral 
improvement of our race and to the service of 
our Creator; and reason condemns and reli- 
gion forbids this perversion of our powers. 

The great end in view of those who labour 
is to gain the means of leisurely enjoyment. 
So far as the inclinations of mankind lead them 
to seek their satisfaction in sensual delights, 
example and emulation are continually in- 
creasing the costliness of these pleasures, and 
the difficulty of obtaining the means of enjoy- 
ment. ‘The temptations to engage in the pur- 
suit, augment with the estimate that is formed 
of the prize in view. The number of those 
who rashly and improvidently partake of these 
luxurious pleasures, and who are thereby 
plunged into an imbecile poverty, is thus con- 
tinually increasing with this increase of 
vicious luxury and splendour. An almost 
universal consequence of this has been, that 
the wealth of nations is collected in the hands 
of a comparatively few, while the many are 
doomed to a hopeless struggle after those plea- 
sures which are spread before them, yet placed 
beyond their reach. The industry of the 
whole is intense, yet the rich have too often 
been able to bring the influence of political in- 
stitutions to keep down the poor and reduce 
the wages of industry to the minimum of sub- 
sistence. 
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tees of the Girard College for Orphans ; 
Avex. Datias Bacue, LL. D., Presi- 
ent of the College. 


(Continued from p. 203.; 


As an example, appropriate to the pages of | 


our journal, of the style and descriptive talent 
of the reporter, so long an efficient colabora- 
teur in the concerns of the Franklin Institute, 


we quote his account of the ** School of Arts 
of Berlin.” 


* Institute of Arts of Berlin.* 


‘This institution is intended to impart the 
theoretical knowledge essential to improve- 
ment in the arts, and such practical knowledge 
as can be acquired to advantage in a school. 
It is supported by the government, and has 
also a legacy, to be expended in bursaries at 
the school, from Baron Von Seydlitz. ‘The 
institution is under the charge of a director,t 
whe has the entire control of the funds, of the 
admissions and dismissions, and the superin- 
tendence of the instruction. The professors 
and pupils do not reside in the establishment, 
so that the superintendence is confined to 
study hours. There are assistant professors, 
who prepare the lectures, and conduct a part 
of the exercises, in some cases reviewing the 


The spirit of religion modifies these evil in- lessons of the professors with the pupils. Be- 


fluences in many ways. 


It moderates the de- | Sides these officers, there are others, who have 


sires of all, and changes the objects of desire | “harge of the admirable collections of the in- 
from sensual and vicious to intellectual and | stitution, and of the workshops, offices, &c. 


virtuous enjoyments. It teaches us to regard 
the interests and to minister to the wants of 
our fellow creatures ; it banishes the pleasures 
of vice, and forbids the occupations that are 
devoted tothe service of the fierce and sensual 
passions. 

After all our exultation over the advance- 
ment of the arts, we must admit that they are 
valuable as means rather than as ends; that 
beyond the points of actual subsistence and 
homely comfort, if they do not add to our 
moral strength and intellectual dignity, they 
are but encumbrances to the soul. 

The conclusions to which these reasonings 
lead are, that the influence of religion and duty 
in retarding the advance of the industrious 
arts, by moderating our desires, is more than 
compensated by narrowing the field of labour, 
and cutting off all those occupations which 
minister to vice and folly ; that the restrictions 
which they impose upon our love of sensual 
indulgence convert narrow circumstances into 
independence ; and that they thus enable us to 
appropriate to intellectual and religious improve- 
ment the time which the sordid and sensual 
devote to anxious labour and to dissipation. 
All the great ends of existence are thus gained. 
The individual lives to God, and-in thus living 
performs all his duties to society. The im- 

rovement of the race in all the arts that min- 
ister to lawful enjoyment, is steadily advancing. 
There is no progress made that is at the same 
time a downward progress in morals; and 
although particular societies and classes of 
society will not so speedily attain an extraor- 

inary height of cultivation, virtue, indepen- 
dence, intelligence, industry and contentment 


will be far more widely and advantageously 
diffused. 


The number of professors is eight, and of re- 
peaters, two. The discipline is of the most 
simple character, for no pupil is allowed to 
remain in connection with the institution un- 
less his conduct and progress are satisfactory. 
There is but one punishment recognised, 
namely, dismission ; and even a want of punc- 
tuality is visited thus severely. 

‘In the spring of every year the regencies 
advertise that applications will be received for 
admission into the institute, and the testimo- 
nials of the candidates who present the best 
claims are forwarded to the director at Berlin, 
who decides finally upon the several nomina- 
tions. ‘The pupils from the provincial schools 
have, in general, the preference over other ap- 
plicants. At the same time notice is given by 
the president of the Society for the Promotion 
of National Industry, in relation to the bur- 
saries vacant upon the Seydlitz foundation. 
The qualifications essential to admission are 
—to read and write the German language with 
correctness and facility, and to be thoroughl 
acquainted with arithmetic in all its branches. 
The candidate must, besides, be at least sev- 
enteen years of age. Certain of the pupils, 





* Gewerbinstitut, literally, trade institute. I am 
indehted to the director, privy counsellor Beuth, for a 
lithographic outline and programme of this institution, 
and to Henry Wheaton, minister of the United States 
at Berlin, for an account of the industrial schools of 
Prussia, by Captain Beaulieu, Belgian chargé d'affaires 
at Berlin, Beuth gave me every facility in visiting 
the institation. 

+ The director, Beuth, is also president of the Royal 
Technical Commission of Prussia, and has the distri- 
bution of the funds for the encooragement of industry, 
neers to about seventy-five thousand dollars an- 
nnally. He is also a privy counsellor, and is president 
of the Society for the Encouragement of National In. 
dustry in Prussia. 
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Report on Education in Europe, to the Trus- | as will be hereafter more fully stated, require 


to have served an apprenticeship to a trade. 
The Seydlitz bursars must, in addition, show 
—lst. ‘That their parents were not artisans,* 
relatives of the founder having the preference 
over other applicants. 2d. That they have 
been apprenticed to a trade, if they intend to 
follow one not taught in the institution. 3d. 
They must enter into an engagement that if 
they leave the mechanical career they will pay 
back the amount of their bursaries. ‘There 
are sixty or seventy gratuitous pupils in the 
school, of whom eighteen are upon the Seyd- 
litz foundation. Forty are admitted annually, 
this number having been adopted because it is 
found that, in the course of the first month, 
about a fourth of the newly admitted pupils 
fall away from the institution. Each bursar 
receives two hundred and twenty-five dollars 
per annum for maintenance. ‘The education 
is gratuitous. The regular pupils enter on 
the first of October; but the directer is autho- 
rised to admit, at his pleasure, applicants who 
do not desire to become bursars, but who sup- 
port themselves, receiving gratuitously, how- 
ever, the instruction afforded by the institution. 

‘« The education of the pupils is either solely 
theoretical, or combines theory and practice, 
according to the calling which they intend to 
follow. ‘The first division is composed of 
students, who receive theoretical instruction 
only, and who are preparing to become 
masons, carpenters, and joiners. They are 
supposed to have become acquainted with the 
practice of their trade before entering the in- 
stitution, being required to have served previ- 
ously, a part of their apprenticeship. An ex- 
cellent reason is assigned for this rule, namzly, 
that on leaving the school such pupils are too 
old to begin their apprenticeship to these call- 
ings, and would, if they attempted to do so, 
find the first beginnings so irksome as to in- 
duce them to seek other employments, and 
thus their special education would be lost, and 
the object of the school defeated. The second 
division embraces both theoretical and practi- 
cal instruction, and consists of three classes. 
First, the stone-cutters, engravers, lapidaries, 
glass-cutters, carvers in wood and ivory, and 
brass-founders. Second, dyers and manufae- 
turers of chemical products. Third, machine- 
makers and mechanicians. The practical in- 
struction is different for each of these three 
classes. 

‘The general course of studies lasts two 
years, and the pupils are divided into two cor- 


y | responding classes. The first class is, besides, 


subdivided into two sections. ‘The lower or 
second class is tauglit first; mechanical draw- 
ing, subdivided into decorative drawing, in- 
cluding designs for architectural ornaments, 
utensils, vases, patterns for weaving, dc. and 
linear drawing, applied to civil works, to han- 
dicrafts, and to machines. Second, modelling 
in clay, plaster, and wax. Third, practical 
arithmetic. Fourth, geometry. Fifth, natu- 
ral philosophy. Sixth, chemistry. Seventh, 
technology, or a knowledge of the materials, 





* The object of Von Seydlitz appears to have been 
to counteract, to the extent of his power, the tendency 
to the increase of the learned professions, at the ex- 
pense of the mechanic arts, by an inducement to a 
course exactly contrary to the usual one. 
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processes, and products of the arts. ‘The stu- 
dies of the lower section of the first class are 
general, while those of the first section turn 
more particularly upon the applications of 
science to the arts. In the lower section, the 
drawing, modelling, natural philosophy, and 
chemistry, of the first year, are continued ; 
and, in addition, descriptive geometry, trigono- 
metry, stereometry, mixed mathematics, mine- 
ralogy, and the art of construction are studied. 
In the upper or first section, perspective, stone- 
cutting, carpentry, and mechanics applied to 
the arts, are taught, and the making of plans 
and estimates for buildings, workshops, manu- 
factories, machines, &c. ‘These courses are 
common to all pupils, whatever may be their 
future destination; but beside them, the ma- 
chinists study, during the latter part of their 
stay at the institution, a continuation of the 
course of mechanics and mathematical analysis. 
The examples accompanying the instruction 
in regard to plans and estimates are adapted to 
the intended pursuits of the pupils. 


‘The courses of practice are begun by the 
pupils already enumerated as taking part in 
them, at different periods of their stay in the 
institution, The future chemists and mechan- 
ics must have completed the whole range of 
studies above mentioned, a3 common to all the 
pupils, while the others begin their practice 
after having completed the first year’s course. 
There are workshops for each class of pupils, 
where they are taught the practice of their pro- 

sed calling, under competent workmen. 
There are two foundries for bronze castings, 
one for small, the other for large castings, and 
the work turned out of both bears a high cha- 
racter. A specimen of this work is retained 
by the institution in a beautiful fountain, 
which ornaments one of the courts of the 
building. The models for castings are made 
in the establishment. In the first division of 
pupils, in reference to their callings, there are 
usually some whose art is connected with the 
fine arts in some of its branches, and these 
have an opportunity during part of the week 
to attend the courses of the Berlin Academy. 
The future chemists work for half the year in 
the laboratory. ‘They are chiefly employed 
in chemical analysis, being furnished with the 
requisite materials for practice by the institu- 
tion. In the shops for the instruction of me- 
chanics are machines, for working in wood 
and the metals, a steam-engine of four horses’ 
power, a forge, tools in great variety, lathes, 
&c. The pupils have the use of all the neces- 
sary implements, according to their progress, 
and are gradually taught, as if serving a regular 
apprenticeship. When capable, they are en- 
abled to construct machines which may be 
useful to them subsequently, as a lathe, or 
machine for cutting screws, or the teeth of 
wheels, &c. and are furnished with all the ma- 
terials for the purpose, the machine becoming 
their own property, In these workshops, also, 
the models for the cabinet of the school are 
made. This is by far the most complete es- 
tablishment for practice which I met with in 
any institution, and I believe the practice is 
both real and effectual. It involves, however, 
an expenditure which in other cases it has not 
been practicable to command. The scale of 


the whole institution is, in the particular of 
expenditure, most generous. 

“This is one specimen of the various 
plans which have been devised to give prac- 
tical knowledge of an art in connection with 
theory in a school, It is first most judiciously 
laid down that certain trades cannot be taught 
to advantage in a similar connection, but that 
the practical knowledge must be acquired by 
an apprenticeship antecedent to the theoretical 
studies. There are besides, however, a large 
number of trades, the practice of which is to 
be taught in the institution, and requiring a 
very considerable expenditure to carry out the 
design properly. This could not be attempted 
in a school less munificently endowed, and re- 
quires very strict regulations to carry it through 
even here. ‘The habits of a school workshop 
are, in general, not those of a real manufactory, 
where the same articles are made to be sold as 
a source of profit; hence, though the practical 


knowledge may be acquired, the habits of 


work are not, and the mechanic may be well 
taught but not well trained. At the private 
school of Charonne, workshops were estab- 
lished, giving a variety of occupation to the 
pupils ; but the disposition to play rather than 
to work, rendered these establishments too 
costly to be supported by a private institution, 
and the plan adopted instead of this, was to 
make the pupils enter a regular workshop for 
a stated number of hours, to work for the pro- 
prietor or lessee. This plan remedies one 
evil, but introduces another, that as the machi- 
nist takes orders, with a view to profit, the 
work may have so little variety as only to 
benefit a small class of the pupils. ‘The pu- 
pils at Charonne are, however, under differ- 
ent circumstances from those at Berlin; they 
are generally younger, and being independent 
of the school, where they pay for their educa- 
tion, are not under the same restraint as in the 
other institution ; hence the experience of the 
one school does not apply in full force to the 
other. At Dresden, in a school somewhat 
similar to that of Berlin, a different mode from 
either of those just mentioned has been adopted. 


An arrangement is made with a number of 


mechanics, of different occupations, to receive 
pupils from the schools as apprentices, allow- 
ing them the privilege of attending, during 
certain specified hours of the day, upon the 
theoretical exercises of the institution. Where 
such an arrangement can be made, the results 
are unexceptionable, and the advantages likely 
to accrue to the mechanic aris, from the union 
of theory with practice, will offer a strong in- 
ducement to liberally disposed mechanics to 
take apprentices upon these terms. Small 
workshops, connected with an institution, 
must necessarily offer inferior advantages, even 
if closely regulated, so as to procure the great- 
est possible amount of work from the pupils ; 
this should be done for the sake of the profit, 
but to give him genuinely good habits. 
‘“« The difficulties in giving practical instruc- 
tion in the chemical arts are not to be com- 
ared with those under discussion, and will be 
ound to have been satisfactorily obviated in 
several schools. This subject will receive its 
more appropriate discussion in connection with 
the polytechnic institution of Vienna, where 
the chemical department, at least as far as 









—architectu 


manufacturing chemistry is concerned, is gene- 
rally recognised as having produced the best 
results of any yet established. 


‘“* Returning to the subject of the theoretical 


instruction in the Berlin institute of arts, the 
following statement will serve to show the 
succession of the courses, with the time de- 
voted to each :— 


_ “ Winter Course. 
** Second day of the week.—First Class. 


First division—drawing and sketching ma- 
chines, eight A. M. to twelve o’clock. Discus- 
sion of machines, estimates of power, &c. two 
P. M. to five P. M. Second division—ma- 
chine drawing, eight to ten. Modelling in 
clay, ten to twelve. 


Physies, two to five. 
Second Class. Machine-drawing, eight to ten. 
Modelling, ten to twelve. Elements of geo- 
meiry, two to four. Repetition of the lecture, 


four to five. 


“ Third day.—First Class. First division 
plans and estimates, eight to 
twelve. Practical instruction in machinery, 
two to five. Second division—ornamental 
and architectural drawing, eight to twelve. 
Trigonometry, two to five. Second Class. 
Ornamental and architectural drawing, eight 
to twelve. Physics, two to four. Repetition 
of the lecture, four to five. 

“ Fourth day.—First Class. First division 


— original designs, eight to twelve. Discussion 


of machinery. Second division—mineralogy, 
eight to nine. Machine-drawing, nine to 
twelve. ‘Trigonometry, two to five. Second 
Class. Machine-drawing, eight to twelve. 
Practical arithmetic, two to five. 

* Fifth day.—First Class. First division 
—drawing and sketching machines, eight to 
twelve. Architectural instruction, estimates, 
two to five. Second division—decorative and 
architectural drawing, eight to ten. Modelling 
in clay, ten to twelve. ‘Trigonometry, two to 
five. Second Class. Decorative and archi- 
tectural drawing, eight to ten. Modelling in 
clay, ten to twelve. Physics, two to four. 
Repetition of the lecture, four to five. 

“ Sixth day.—First Class. First division 
—architectural plans, eight to twelve. Practi- 
eal instruction in machinery, two to five. 
Second division—machine-drawing, eight to 
twelve. Physics, two to five. Second Class. 
Machine-drawing, eight to twelve. Elemen- 
tary mathematics, two to four. Repetition of 
the lesson, four to five. 

*« Seventh day.—First Class. First division 
—perspective and stone-cutting, eight to 
twelve. Original designs, two to five. Second 
division—mineralogy, eight to nine. Deco- 
rative and architectural drawing, nine to twelve. 
Trigonometry, two to five. Second Class. 
Decorative and architectural drawing, eight to 
twelve. Practical arithmetic, two to five. 

«The summer term, which follows this, 
embraces the practical instruction. 

[The summer term is also given, which 
we omit. } 

“Fhe chemical division of the practical 
classes is engaged every day in the laboratory. 
The library is open for reading from five to 
eight, P. M. on'two days of the week. 

“The collections for carrying out the va- 
rious branches of instruction are upon the 
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same liberal seale with the other parts of the 
institution. ‘There is a library of works on 
architecture, mechanics, technology, the 
various arts, archeology, &c. in German, 
French and English. ‘This library is open 
twice a week, from five to eight in the even- 
ing, to the pupils of the first class of the school, 
and to such mechanics as apply for the use of 
it. 

“ There is a rich collection of drawings of 
new and useful machines, and of illustrations 
of the different courses, belonging to the in- 
stitution. Among them 1s a splendid work, 
published under the direction of Mr. Beuth, 
entitled Models for Manufacturers and Artisans 
(Vorlegeblatter fur Fabricanten und Hand- 
werker), containing engravings by the best 
artists of Germany, and some even from 
France and England, applicable to the differ- 
ent arts and to architecture and engineering. 
Among the drawings are many from ori- 
ginal designs by Shenckel, of Berlin. ‘There 
is a second useful but more ordinary series of 
engravings, on similar subjects, also executed 
for the use of the school. ‘These works are 
distributed to the provincial trade schools, and 
presented to such of the mechanics of Prussia 
as have especially distinguished themselves in 
their vocations. The collection of models of 
machinery belonging to the school probably 
ranks next in extent and value to that at the 
Conservatory of Arts of Paris. It contains 
models of such machines as are not readily 
comprehended by drawings. Most of them 
are working models, and many were made in 
the workshops of the school. They are con- 
structed, as far as possible, to a uniform scale, 
and the parts of the models are of the same 
materials as in the actual machine. There is 
an extensive collection of casts, consisting of 
copies of statues, basso-relievos, utensils, 
bronzes, and vases of the museums of Naples, 
Rome, and Florence, and of the British Mu- 
seum, and of the models of architectural 
monuments of Greece, Rome, Pompeii, &c. 
and copies of models, cameos, and similar ob- 
jects; those specimens only have been select- 
ed which are not in the collection of the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts of Berlin, to which the pupils 
of the Institute of Arts have access. ‘There are 
good collections of physical and chemical ap- 
paratus, of minerals, of geological and technolo- 
gical specimens. 

‘“‘ The instruction is afforded in part by the 
lectures of the professors, aided by text-books 
specially intended for the school, and in part by 
the interrogations of the professors and of the 
assistants and repeaters. At the close of the 
first year there is an examination to determine 
which of the pupils shall be permitted to go 
forward, and at the close of the second year to 
determine which shall receive the certificate of 
the institute. Although the pupils who come 
from the provinces are admitted to the first 
class of the institute, upon their presenting a 
testimonial that they have gone through the 
courses of the provincial schools satisfactorily, 
it frequently happens that they are obliged to 
retire to the second, especially from defective 
knowledge of chemistry. 

_ “ The cost of this school to the government 
1s about twelve thousand dollars annually, ex- 
clusive of the amount expended upon the prac- 
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[He further remarks, “ after we had waited 
long in the affair, and when several months 
were expired, and I had imparted it to several 


tical courses, and upon the collections—a very 
trifling sum, if the good which it is caleulated 
to do throughout the country is considered. 
The comparatively recent existence of the in-| Friends in Holland, by word of mouth, and 
stitution does not admit of appealing to decided | did not meet with any opposition’””—and con- 
results which have flowed to the mechanic arts | cludes his account of the matrimonial connec- 
in Prussia from its establishment, but there| tion as follows : | 
can be no doubt of its tendency, and its pupils| In the fulness of love and unity in the ever- 
are already known to be making their way | lasting covenant did I receive her as the Lord’s 
successfully, in consequence of the advantages | gift unto me. And oh! how were our hearts 
which they have here enjoyed.” and souls overcome and refreshed through the 
We trust it will not be very long before the | infinite- love of God; for as we had desired 
institution of seminaries, analogous in principle | that our joining together might be entirely by 
to the one above described, will become an ob-| the Lord, that we might have the evident tes- 
ject of legislative regard, in some, at least, of | timony of his eternal spirit in ourselves, even 
the United States. Schools for the blind, and | so it came to pass, to our great comfort in the 
for deaf mutes, have taken root effectually in| Lord. 
the philanthropy of the country, and it is| After we were thus joined together by the 
scarcely to be questioned that the tendency of| Lord, and in his presence, it was upon me to 
our civism is to the adoption of every useful | write of it into the north of England, to have 
discovery, whether in mechanical or moral|it published in that honourable meeting at 
science, as soon as its character of utility and| Swarthmore, unto which I belonged, which 
beneficence has receivéd the sanction of an| accordingly was done, to Friends’ great satis- 
evident demonstration. G. | faction. In the mean time I proceeded to the 
publishing . it in our meeting at Amsterdam, 
which I did three times one after another, 
LIFE OF WILLIAM CATON. without any opposition; but on the contra 
(Concluded from page 206.) public testimonies were given of it by F ae 
These three things I left to her considera-| in the public meeting. Finally when the time 
tion, and when she was free, she was to re-| was come that the marriage should be perfect- 
turn me an answer thereunto, which in several | ed, there was a general meeting at Amsterdam 
weeks after she did. As to the first she said, | of Friends from several parts of that country, 
it was not means that she looked after, but) who were eye-witnesses of our accomplishin 
virtue: and as to the second she said, that! of it in the fear and wisdom of the Lord, an 
when I was moved of the Lord to go upon any | in the unity of his spirit, the last day of the 
service on account of the truth, whether to| 8th mo. 1662. When it was accomplished as 
visit Friends or otherwise, she hoped that she | aforesaid, all the men Friends that were then 
should not be the woman that would hinder | and there present at the meeting, did subscribe 
me upon such an account. And as to the last, | their names to a certificate, which for the fu- 
she said, that if the Lord did once bring the | tare was for such as might desire to have an 
thing so far as to be effected, she hoped to} account of the matter for their satisfaction and 
bear what people without should say, (when| information. 
we were perfectly clear in the thing before the) [His marriage, it appears, produced no re- 
Lord,) for that would be one of the least) laxation of dedication in his Master's service; 
crosses. : from the period of its consummation, to the 
[W.C. then notes other circumstances con-| time when the journal closes, less than two 
firming to his mind in the important step he | years, there was but little intermission in his 
was about to take, and proceeds : | labours. At the conclusion of the journal the 
In the mean time I wrote of it to several of| editor has introduced several interesting epis- 
the brethren in England, whose answers in| tles, which, he remarks, “ will serve to carry 
due time I received, and compared them to-|on the narrative.” With one of these we 
gether, and behold I found them unanimously | close our extracts from the volume. | 
agree in their mutual approbation of the step, 
which also was a further confirmation to me 
of its being of the Lord ; yet in all this time “ Yarmouth Common Gaol, 9th of 8th mo. 1663. 
we did not certainly know whether it would} «+ Dear and affectionately beloved Friends— 
come to pass or no. We also were deter-| In the everlasting fellowship of the gospel of 
mined to keep clear from binding ourselves by | peace (into which we are brought through the 
promise ; as some that are unwise have done, | arm of God’s eternal power) * I dearly and 
yea, and have resolved to accomplish the thing, | tenderly salute you; who are dear and near 
though Friends should be against it; never-| unto me in the trath of God, which he hath 
theless will they ask advice, and that when it} made known unto us, to the comfort of our 
is too late. But this we resolved to avoid, to| souls; whereby he hath engaged us above all 
the end that we might be the better example ;| the families of the earth to love and to serve 
for it lay upon me that if the affair came to} him with reverence and godly fear. And 
pass, it should be carried on in such wisdom, | though they that are without, do judge we are 
as that it should not only be of good report} losers through our knowledge of the Truth, 
among the brethren, but that it should also be| yet we find that we are become gainers through 
exemplary to them that should afterwards fol-| it; for if we lose the love and peace and li- 
low us in things of that nature; for it was the|berty, which the world in times past hath af- 
first marriage in those parts that was accord-| forded us, we have gained the peace of God 
ing to the approved manner and practice among | and liberty in his eternal spirit ; if we lose that 
Friends. honour and treasure which was of the world, 
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and which we have had in the world, we are | the sea, and by reason of their continual pump- | hand, yea, before they examined us; wherein 
honoured of our God with bearing his name, | ing, besides the extraordinary toil they had the enly thing charged against us was for re- 
and we are become sharers, with the rest of| with the sails, they were so exceedingly wea-| fusing to swear. We were all strangers to 
his sanctified ones, of heavenly treasure, which | ried out, that their courage and strength were | the town, come occasionally and accidentally 
the world cannot give us, neither can it take| very much departed from them. Ip which|to it; for five of the Friends belonged to one 
away from us. So that whosoever deem or) time I did much intercede with the Lord, and | vessel in the town, who were come hither to 
imagine we are losers through our coming to) did with much fervency of spirit wrestle with | load with herrings for the Straits, one of them 
be of this way, or by our coming to the know-| him, that if it was his will their lives might be | was the merchant, another the master, another 
ledge of this eternal truth, I say, nay ; for the| spared, and we preserved out of that extreme | his mate, and the other two seamen; the 
things that we have lost by reason of it (being| danger ; though as for my own part 1 found | others are Friends out of the country: and 
but as dross and dung,) are not worthy to be| myself exceeding freely given up to bequeath | there are warrants out for the apprehending of 
compared to what we have gained through it.|my soul into his bosom of everlasting love,| Friends in the town also. And very high 
Shall not we therefore love the truth! and|and my body to be buried in that great deep: | they are (as the sea was for a season ;) and 
shall not we be willing to suffer the loss of all | indeed I confess I could sometimes expect lit- | they keep Friends from us, and would force 
this world can afford us for its sake! For) tle else. At that time I could have bid you all| us to have what we have occasion for of the 
can we have a better cause to suffer for than | farewell, and all that in this world I do enjoy, | gaolor, which we cannot consent unto, though 
the truth! can we suffer upon a more honour-|and could have gene unto my everlasting | we sufler five times more than we do at pre- 
able account, than upon the truth’s account, | home in peace with my God; who even then|sent. But notwithstanding their fury and 
upon the account of which all the righteous | beheld my meditations and intercessions; and | rage against us, it is well with us,—blessed 
men, who have suffered in all ages, have suf-| because he loved me, was he prevailed withal, | be the Lord; and resolved we are in his name 
fered? And who are we that we should be|even for his mercy’s sake, who was deter-| and power, to bear our testimony for the Lord 
called to this high and honourable calling !—| mined, as appeared, to. show mercy unto us.|in this place, as many of our brethren have 
or that we should be accounted worthy to be-| For when we were near unto the sands (where | done elsewhere.” 
come witnesses of this ancient truth in this|dear Hugh Tickhil’s wife and another Friend | 
generation, to bear our testimony unto it with| were cast away, as I am informed, in their | : ‘ ; air 
the rest of the faithful witnesses, servants and| passing for Holland,) the Lord was pleased | A very important discovery in Paris is spo- 
handmaids of the Most High! The consi-|to cast us betwixt two sands, which if our ship | ken of. A gentleman has succeeded in making 
deration of these things I confess might even|had come to strike upon either, she must in|V¢Ty excellent bread from beet-root, mixed 
be enough to break and overcome our hearts, | an instant have become a wreck. But blessed with a small portion of potato-flour. It is said 
and to engage us, as it were, afresh unto our|be the name of the Lord who preserved us out that this bread is of very excellent quality, and 
God, who hath chosen us and loved us, before | of that imminent danger, whereby he hath ex- | ©2 be sold to the public at so low a price as 
we loved him or made choice of him to be our|ceedingly engaged me unto him, and his un-| 'W° Sous per lb.—Late Paris paper. 
Lord and God; and whom we have found to|speakable mercy I hope shall be held in a per- | 
be so exceeding gracious and merciful to us-| petual remembrance by me his servant ; who| TH FRIEND. 
ward. Let our souls and spirits therefore | at this time do make mention of this remark- | —-~~-————— rm ee 
praise and magnify him for ever and ever! _| able deliverance unto you, to the end that you | ____ FOURTH MONTH, 4, 1840. 
‘* And now, Friends, you may hereby un-| may know how good the Lord hath been to| ; , " 
derstand, how that after I had had a very pre-| me, and that you with me may return thanks! _ It will be in the recollection of many of our 
cious opportunity with many of you in the| unto him; not only for his mercies in general | Teaders, that in vol. 12, pp. 76 & 224, of “The 
north, to my great refreshment in the Lord, 1|to us-ward, but for this to me in particular ;| Friend,” some account was given of Laura 
was clear in myself to return again for Hol-|the consideration and sense of which hath| Bridgman, the blind, deaf, and dumb girl. 
land ; and in order thereunto, I passed towards | more than a little broken my heart, which hath| We have copied into the present number, ex- 
the seacoasts; and when I came there, I heard | been filled with praises unto the Most High. | tracted from the late Annual Report of the 
of ships that were near ready to go for Hol-| Moreover, Friends, I would have you un-| Trustees of the Perkins Institution and Asy- 
land, both at Newcastle and Sunderland ; but| derstand, that the Lord having delivered me|!um for the Blind, a more detailed statement, 
the wind being out of the way or contrary,|out of the storm before mentioned by sea, he | With additional circumstances relative to the 
and I being desirous to improve my time to| hath suffered me to come into another by land | Wonderful attainments and mental develope- 
the utmost, and withal being very desirous to| among unreasonable men, who are even like|™ent of this interesting being, restricted, as 
see as many Friends as I could before I took| unto the waves of the sea; but he that limits | She appears to be, in the perception of external 
shipping, I travelled therefore along the coasts | the one, limits the other ; and I am confident | Objects, almost singly to the sense of touch. 
towards Whitby and Scarborough, and had a he that peri preserved me 7 yg will see 
some very good and precious meetings among| in due time deliver me out of the other. By 
Friends by the au. And finding a ship| contrary winds, after we had been nine days ee ene 
ready at Scarborovgh, and the wind being] at sea or thereabouts, we put in here at Yar-| The semi-annual examination of the students 
good, I went aboard her; but the wind came| mouth; and I being here on a first day did go| of this institution will be continued on second 
contrary again: howbeit we kept out at sea|to the meeting of Friends, which was a pre-| and third day next, and close on fourth day, 
and that for the space of nine days, whereas if| cious peaceable meeting : at the end of it, when| the 8th inst. The attendance of those who 
the wind had been good we might have sailed| we were standing up to depart, came there | take an interest in the school, is respectfully 
it in two days. But finally a tempestuous| officers and many soldiers, and carried eight| invited. Copies of the order of examination 
storm came upon‘us, of which I had had some | of us away prisoners to the main guard, where | may be had at this office. 
sight before, and told the master of it, and oy kept us that night among the soldiers;| 4th mo. 2d. 
would have had him return again for England ;| and the next day we were carried before the 
and indeed it was so violent that as to outward | magistrates of the town, who presently tender- 
appearance we were in very imminent danger;|ed the oath unto us. For my part I told them WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 
and the more so because our ship had gotten| I had never sworn an oath in my life but one} ‘Fhe committee to superintend the boarding 
a sore leak, or rather more than one, and some-| that I knew of, and that was when I was aj|school at Westtown, will meet there on fifth 
times the pump was so out of order that it| boy ; and I had known the terrors of the Lord|day the 9th of next month, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
would do them no service, and besides they | against the thing, and therefore I durst not} The committee on teachers, is to meet on 
had lost the use of their helm, even in the very| swear again. But without any respect to my| the same day at 1 o’clock, P. M.—and the 
height of the storm. And in the mean time] or our tender consciences, they committed us| visiting committee to attend at the school on 
the ship was in no small danger of being foun-| to the common gaol; and so much confidence | seventh day the 4th of the month. 
dered or overset; and as for the poor men| they had that we would be true to our principle, Txomas Kimper, Clerk. 
they were as if they had been plunged into| that they had made out our mittimus before-| Philadelphia, 3d mo. 28th, 1840. 







































